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at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, and particularly to Richard Ed- 
wards. To Rick and the rest of the crew, my sincere gratitude for forcing all of us 
to push the boundaries of our reading, writing, and thinking. Thanks also go to 
the Population Research Institute at Penn State, and particularly to Steven Mac- 
Zuga for his invaluable statistical support, and to Sara Zailskas for her insight- 
ful editorial assistance. 

Thanks as well to the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and particularly Dr. Kath- 
leen Christensen of the Foundation for financial support, inspiration, and un- 
wavering intellectual honesty. Eileen Appelbaum had the foresight and cared 
enough to badger Kathleen and me into connecting in 1995, and I am forever 
in Eileen’s debt for doing so. Sprinkled liberally throughout the work are find- 
ings from the Time, Work and Family project, funded by the Foundation and 
undertaken in conjunction with psychologists Bob Caplan and David Costan- 
za. I thank them for substantially enriching my understanding of human behav- 
ior. New results concerning bias avoidance in the academy appear in Chapters 
Four and Six and stemmed from the Mapping Project, a research initiative un- 
dertaken with Carol Colbeck and funded by the Foundation. Results also appear 
below from the Hotels and Home Lives project, a study for the Foundation in- 
volving Janette Cleveland, John O'Neill, Ann C. Crouter, and myself. The final 
chapter grew out of joint research for the Foundation performed with Lotte Bai- 
lyn and Thomas Kochan, both of whom were and are wonderful colleagues. 

I had the great privilege of working with Amy Pirretti on much of the book, 
and particularly on Chapter Four. Amy is not only one of the finest graduate stu- 
dents I have known but is already a wonderful researcher in her own right. Slade 
Mitchell also provided invaluable research assistance. I offer my deep thanks for 
their part in our joint work. Thanks also to Jennifer Fazioli and Gabriela Lazzaro 
for help with many details as the manuscript took shape. 

A special thanks to Adria Scharf, Daniel Fireside, and Amy Gluckman of Dol- 
lars & Sense for seeing the value of the work and for invaluable help clarifying 
many seemingly simple but ultimately fairly sophisticated arguments. 

And a special thanks also to Juliet Schor for writing the preface. Her work put 
many of these issues into the public eye and serves as an inspiration to many of 
us in the field. For that and the help here, I am grateful. 

Many authors thank their families for seeing them through the often painful, 
frustrating process of writing a book. However, this book was a joy to write. In- 
deed, as it neared completion, my daughter Eva suggested that we co-author the 
next one. I take that as a sign that part of the hopeful message found here seeped 
into our own lives, and for that we are extremely fortunate. 


Life Out 
of Balance 


ike many college students, my daughter Sophia found herself taking on 
various part-time jobs to earn money. One of those jobs involved working 
at a child care center, while another involved walking a dog. The latter job 
paid around $2 more per hour than the former. 

When more time was needed for her studies, she quit the child care center. 
The dog still seemed happy each time Sophia appeared for a walk, and holding 
onto the higher-paying job was smart. But I know the three- and four-year-old 
kids at the center missed her, and she missed them too. 

Sophia probably made the right choice, keeping the job that best supported 
her objectives as a college student. However, I was troubled that the dog-walking 
job paid more. If Sophia or almost anyone else found themselves in a burning 
building with the choice between saving a child or a dog, the child would take 
priority. We as individuals place a higher value on children, yet for some reason 
our economy does not. 

Sophia’s job choice is symbolic of the poor range of options facing many 
Americans. We are often forced to make decisions that leave in their wake a pro- 
found sense of imbalance. A professional woman puts family commitments on 
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hold until her career is established, and hopes the biological clock is still ticking 
when she finally has time for children. A young, single mother finds a well-pay- 
ing job as a nanny, while her own children return from school each day to an 
empty apartment. A working couple finds it nearly impossible to provide emer- 
gency care for an ailing parent living a thousand miles away. A stay-at-home 
mom is swamped with a host of family, school, and neighborhood duties, all 
for no pay. A stay-at-work man or woman is given extra tasks when new parents 
take leave, or when family crises or even kids’ soccer games arise for others. And 
a professional couple may find themselves hiring a college student to walk a 
dog, because they don’t have the time to do it on their own. 

We know what a better life would entail and what it would mean for each 
of us to strike a balance in our lives. The professional woman would have chil- 
dren and a career. The single mother’s children would not return from school 
to an empty apartment. The dual-earner couple would respond quickly to the 
elder-care emergency. The stay-at-home mom would have time for herself, and 
for her family, but wouldn't have to worry about money. The stay-at-work indi- 
vidual would not be overburdened on the job. And the dog owners would have 
time to take Fido for a walk. 

For most of our adult lives, balance involves a mixture of paid employment, 
unpaid commitments to family and community, and leisure time. To be sure, 
the specifics of balance vary across individuals and change as we grow and age. 
When a newborn arrives, more time is needed for family responsibilities. People 
need less time for family as children become young adults. Most people seek re- 
tirement as they age, reaching a period when balance may involve no paid em- 
ployment or perhaps a reduced-hours job. 

Indeed, a host of factors affect the personal meaning of balance.! Life events 
often occur, including marriage, divorce, changing jobs or moving from one 
place to another, taking college classes, planning a family reunion, taking up a 
new hobby, buying a house, landing a promotion, or helping an ailing parent or 
a disabled partner. Each event in turn alters the meaning of balance for us as in- 
dividuals. Nonetheless, we know what balance means for us at any given point 
in time, and it is something we all value. 

If balance is so desirable, why is it so elusive? Why does imbalance persist? 
Sometimes we simply make bad choices. Just under half of all pregnancies in 
the U.S. are unintended, a result of poor planning.” The best of marriages can 
end badly. And we often make career choices without thinking through all the 
consequences. But poor decision-making skills can only carry us so far in ex- 
plaining imbalance. The single mom forced to choose between holding onto 
a job while leaving a sick child at home alone or caring for her child and los- 
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ing the job cannot make a “good” choice. Nor can a budding, talented physicist 
make a “good” decision when told by her advisor that she should forget mar- 
riage and children if she wishes to achieve greatness. No amount of reflection 
will improve the imbalance resulting from these decisions. 

As these examples suggest, our economy and society are rigged to create im- 
balance. The concrete ways by which imbalance is created lie in several gaps that 
we need to close to facilitate balance in our lives. 


THE THREE GAPS 


We are currently experiencing gaps in our social fabric. These include: 


° The Care Gap—the difference between those in need of care and those receiv- 
ing adequate care, or those adults and the elderly with disabilities, along with 
children, who get substandard care or none at all. 

¢ The Gender Gap—the heightened distinction between those women who 
succeed in professional careers and those who engage in care work for low 
or no pay. 

e The Income Gap—the increasing distance between high- and low-income 
individuals. 


The care gap involves a shortfall of help and resources for children, the dis- 
abled, and those elderly individuals who are no longer able to help themselves. 
Children who fall into the care gap are likely to be unsupervised or in child care 
settings which are boring at best and dangerous at worst, to live in substandard 
housing, and to receive little or no health care—all ingredients for becoming 
unhealthy and unproductive adults. For the disabled and elderly, falling into the 
gap means facing day-to-day difficulties paying for food and shelter, and may 
leave affected individuals one accident away from utter destitution, 

How large is the care gap? I estimate in Chapter Three that slightly more than 
one-third of all Americans need care. Of these people, more than half are either 
receiving substandard care or no care at all. In other words, the care gap afflicts 
almost one out of every five Americans. 

Closing the care gap would not only help those in need of care, but would 
also go far towards helping those who provide care to achieve balance in their 
lives. Many adults give up either paid work or leisure—and sometimes both—in 
an attempt to fill the care gap. Because of the time and income lost as a result, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for these people to achieve balance. Closing the 
care gap could improve this situation and would also demonstrate that we as a 
society value care for those in need. 
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The gender gap is traditionally thought of as the difference between what 
men and women earn in the workplace. Back in the 1970s, activists often sport- 
ed ”59€” buttons, highlighting the fact that women earned an average of $0.59 
for each dollar men earned. According to the National Organization for Wom- 
en, the group that started the button campaign, women now average $0.76 
for each dollar of men’s earnings, so the gender wage gap has shrunk but not 
disappeared.? 

The new understanding of the gender gap, however, must encompass differ- 
ences between those women who care and those who succeed. Those who per- 
form care work attempt to fill the care gap, often for low or no pay. As we shall 
see in more detail in Chapter Five, the typical woman of today who becomes 
pregnant at some point is viewed quite differently and paid far less than her 
counterpart who remains childless. The consequence of this gap is severe. Wom- 
en comprise a solid majority—-more than 60%—of all adults living in poverty 
today; and poverty is often a result of caring for children, disabled adults, and 
elderly relatives. 

At the other end of the new gender gap, we find the women who succeed. 
While women remain a minority in most high-status, male professions, the pro- 
portion of women in those professions increased enormously, doubling for doc- 
tors, for example, and more than tripling for lawyers, Women hold increasing 
numbers of seats in Congress, in corporate boardrooms, and in other important 
centers of power. Young women often exhibit educational credentials equivalent 
or superior to those of young men. 

However, while women who succeed may appear to have achieved equality 
with men, that equality is largely a mirage. Such women are frequently forced to 
rely on what I call bias avoidance behaviors: strategies used to escape penalties in 
the workplace for employees who take on (or merely admit to having) caregiv- 
ing responsibilities. For example, the aspiring professional woman who puts off 
raising children until her career is established is implicitly responding to bias- 
es against caregiving built into the structure of careers. On the other end, man- 
agers typically view long hours of uninterrupted job performance as a sign that 
an employee is serious; any slip in terms of putting family ahead of the job can 
switch the employee from the fast track to a dead-end, derailed career. In theo- 
ty, both men and women can engage in bias avoidance behaviors. Nonetheless, 
as we shall see in Chapter Four, the phenomenon afflicts women significantly 
more often than men. 

For both those who care and those who succeed in the workplace, balance is 
elusive at best. Those who take on significant unpaid work commitments to care 
for family end up with minimal financial resources, while those who are com- 
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mitted to paid work often have precious little time for unpaid work or leisure. 
In both cases, women face tougher obstacles than men in finding opportunities 
to achieve balance. 

The income gap is the most well-known and widely studied gap.’ The central 
fact here is that the rich have gotten richer and the poor poorer during the last 
few decades. Professionals, including accountants, managers, lawyers, and doc- 
tors, experienced large wage increases. At the top of the heap, corporate CEOs 
earned an average of 42 times more than their employees in 1980 but earned 
431 times more by the year 2004.° And the gap does not affect groups equally: 
white families saw their median net worth rise by 37% between 1995 and 2001 
alone, while families of color experienced a decline of 7%.” 

The income gap is reflected in the recent growth of in-home cleaning and 
nanny services.® My middle-class grandmother in St. Louis employed an African- 
American cleaning woman during the 1940s and 1950s. However, when I was 
growing up in Denver during the 1960s and 1970s, no one employed cleaning 
women among the white, middle-class families we knew. Stay-at-home mothers 
performed all of this work. Now we have returned to the past, with middle-class 
families often employing women of color to clean or as nannies. And the mar- 
ket for nannies and house cleaners has expanded to the point where it is now 
driving the “feminization of immigration” into the United States.? Where Afri- 
can-American women comprised 60% of domestic workers in the 1940s, Latina 
women are now three times as likely to work in these occupations. ® Regardless 
of this shift in ethnicity and migrant status, the return to practices of an earlier 
era is both unmistakable and disturbing. 

These services would not exist without the income gap. On the demand side, 
the market for nannies and house cleaners requires a large group of high-in- 
come families. On the supply side, the market requires many low-wage individ- 
uals with limited job prospects. Take away the income gap, and these particu- 
lar markets would largely disappear. In addition, many middle-income families 
find that they require two incomes, further driving the outsourcing of house- 
work and care. 

The income gap reduces our ability to achieve balance. Relative to circum- 
stances a few decades ago, those at the top end of the labor market have less 
and less time for family or unpaid work of any sort, or for leisure. Those at the 
bottom end of the labor market are also squeezed for time, but more general- 
ly have to face the problems of increasingly tight budgets and dwindling finan- 
cial resources. 

Are scarce financial resources a source of imbalance? Absolutely. To see why, 
let's first consider the case of a high-wage professional mother. She may face a 
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dilemma in choosing between cooking a meal in the evening or gaining more 
time with her child but at the price of purchasing a “home-cooked meal” from 
Boston Market. A low-wage single mother must typically choose between spend- 
ing dinnertime with her child and working for pay to even put food on the ta- 
ble. In a world characterized by balance, these individuals would be able to cook 
and to provide.both food and time for their children, and husbands could cook 
too. However, without adequate time and money, balance becomes impossible. 
‘The income gap helps drive the increasing polarization of our society into those 
without enough of one or the other, 

The choice that Sophia faced at the beginning of the chapter between the 
child care and dog-walking jobs reflects each of the three gaps: the care gap 
showed up in her quitting the child care job due to low pay, the gender gap ap- 
peared in her as a woman finding low-wage, caring jobs, while the income gap 
is seen in a world where dog-owners have no time to walk their dog, and instead 
seek a low-wage worker willing to perform the task. 

We could implement public policies that would help close the three gaps and 
engender balance in our lives. For example, we might change the law so that 
paid family leave was available for employed parents, for employees with an 
elder-care emergency, and for new adoptive or biological fathers and mothers. 
We might limit the hours in a workweek to provide space for unpaid work and 
leisure. We could improve the quality and quantity of publicly financed child 
care, and improve the wages of those who provide it. With such laws and pol- 
icies in place, Sophia might have been able to keep the child care job that she 
preferred without having to take a pay cut. But if we only focus on public poli- 
cies, we leave out a critical element for understanding imbalance, one highlight- 
ed by asking a more subtle yet fundamental question regarding Sophia's sto- 
ry: how did she wind up working at a child care center in the first place? More 
broadly, why does the new gender gap exist? Given that women comprise 97% 
of all child care center employees," I think it is safe to conclude that gender is 
crucial for explaining Sophia’s initial job selection. Although some might argue 
that biology played a role here, even the most careful studies find that role is 
fairly minimal (a point we shall examine more closely in Chapter Three). What 
seemed to be going on instead was that Sophia as a girl and now a woman was 
expected, and expected herself, to be a good child care provider. Boys grow up 
with different expectations, and few if any will ever face a choice between child 
care and dog-walking jobs. 

It is at the feet of such two-sided expectations, operating both internally and 
externally, that I locate the underlying source of the three gaps and of imbal- 
ance in our lives. Sociologists call these expectations norms, and while they ap- 
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pear firmly entrenched in society at any given point in time, they can and have 
changed rapidly in recent years. 


THE THREE NORMS 


Norms are broad rules of behavior that govern our expectations of others and 
of ourselves, and which carry penalties for those who deviate from the rules. '? 
Norms are like customs in that they help us make sense of situations and reach 
quick decisions. Driving on the right side of the road is a custom in the United 
States that facilitates car travel and allows us to predict how drivers will, or at 
least should, respond to an emergency—by staying on the right. Norms, how- 
ever, run deeper than customs. We often use norms to guide our responses to 
genuinely new circumstances, even when our values point in other directions. 
Three norms help explain the three gaps and ultimately our sense of imbalance. 


These norms are: 


o The Motherhood norm—a society-wide belief that women should be mothers, 
and perform unpaid family care and low-paid care for others in need. 

e The Ideal Worker norm—a belief among managers and professionals in total 
commitment to career, and high rewards for this commitment. 

e The Individualism norm—a society-wide belief that the government should 


not help those needing care. 


How do these norms operate? Consider a nurse at an elementary school ex- 
amining a feverish child; she needs to decide which parent to call to take the 
child home. Even if mom and dad are both employed during the school day, the 
norm of motherhood tells us that mom is more likely to get the call. And in fact, 
a survey by health researcher Jody Heymann of employed Americans regarding 
work disruptions found that 35% of women had unexpectedly cut back on at 
least one out of seven workdays to meet family needs, but only 24% of men did 
the same.!3 Our guess that mom is more likely to get the call from the school 
nurse fits these findings. 

The norm of motherhood leads women to expect, and be expected, to serve 
as caregivers for their families and, more broadly, to care for anyone in need, 
and to do so for love rather than money.!* Most centrally, the norm leads us to 
anticipate that women will become biological mothers and care for their chil- 
dren, and also implies that girls and women themselves hold these expecta- 
tions. The school nurse is not just acting on a stereotype regarding mothers; the 
norm of motherhood implies the mother, and perhaps even the child, would 
feel slighted if the father received the call. 
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This two-sided nature of norms—involving both expectations of others and 
of ourselves—helps explain the gender of the employees we would likely discov- 
er if we toured this elementary school. The norm of motherhood gives us a be- 
lief that those who care for children, whether it is school nurses or elementary 
school teachers, should be women. It helps to explain the demands we place on 
women holding these jobs—to serve as good parents in our absence—and ex- 
plains why so many women enter professional fields such as nursing and teach- 
ing—because they believe they will be good at the job. 

We can take a glimpse into the second norm, that of the ideal worker, with 
results from focus groups I helped conduct involving male and female seniors 
in the hotel and restaurant management program at Penn State University.!” We 
asked the students how they would handle child care responsibilities when and 
if the issue became relevant, but few students had thought about it. Pressed as 
to why, it turned out that most of the students planned to wait 10 to 15 years 
before raising children. These young people, with seemingly boundless energy 
and enthusiasm, believed their careers would initially demand too much effort, 
travel, and unpredictable hours to add a child to the equation. They also be- 
lieved these extreme demands would eventually diminish, leaving time for fam- 
ily commitments. 

Legal scholar Joan Williams, who directs the Work Life Law project at Hast- 
ings College of Law, says that students like this are conditioned to accept the 
ideal worker norm. Williams describes this as an expectation that serious pro- 
fessionals are dedicated to their careers, 24 hours a day, seven days a week, for 
periods of years and even decades at a stretch. Professionals must adhere to the 
norm if they hope to gain promotions, prize assignments, high salaries, and to 
serve in leadership positions. +6 
The hotel and restaurant students understood the ideal worker norm as ex- 
pectations that would be placed upon them during the early stages of their ca- 
reers.!” What they failed to understand is that many of them will likely work 
ong hours into their 40s and 50s, and that these hours will be largely self-im- 
posed. As sociologist Mary Blair-Loy concludes, the norm has become “semi-au- 
tonomous from purely economic considerations.” 

This facet of the ideal worker norm was brought home painfully and force- 
fully to me when I attempted to scale back from around 60 to 40 hours of work 
a few years ago while in my early 40s. No one at my university was likely to no- 
tice the reduction in hours, and, as a full professor with tenure, I wasn't worried 
about career penalties for cutting back. Nonetheless, it was extremely difficult 
to pare down my working time, partly because I love the work, but also because 
my identity and sense of self-value were so closely tied to job performance. After 
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a few months, I basically returned to my earlier pattern of long hours. Directly 
confronting the norm of the ideal worker is not easy, although I eventually suc- 
ceeded to some extent (see Chapter Seven). 

The ideal worker norm is not applied equally to everyone. Employees in non- 
professional or non-managerial occupations are rarely expected to exhibit high 
levels of commitment. To be sure, some employees in fast food and retail estab- 
lishments may work hard and long hours in a bid to win a promotion to super- 
visor, while others may be forced to work long hours due to employer pressures 
and income needs. Nonetheless, most non-professional and non-managerial 
employees are not expected to exhibit the extreme commitment of ideal work- 


BOX 1.1 
NORMS AND PEOPLE 


Norms are shared beliefs, and not people per se. So one group might ad- 
here to a norm while another group is more affected by it. For example, if 
one nation held norms that made war acceptable and desirable while an- 
other did not, the peaceful nation might suffer most when the norms were 
acted upon. For the three norms | consider here, those holding the belief 
and those most affected are outlined below. 


Norm Group Believing in Norm Groups Affected 


Women performing unpaid and paid 
carework, mothers 


Motherhood Society-wide 


Ideal Worker Managers and professionals, Managers and professionals, others 
also called ideal workers who aspire to these positions 

The poor, girls, women, people with 

disabilities, people of color, caregivers 


Individualism Society-wide belief 


In what follows, we need to clearly distinguish the motherhood norm from 
mothers as a group, even though caregivers—including mothers—are those 
most affected by the motherhood norm. Ideal workers, however, can be de- 
fined as the group living out the ideal worker norm; the norm and the group 
are closely related. The norm of individualism mainly affects individuals suf- 
fering from or trying to close the care gap, but we do not know precisely how 
widespread the norm is among those affected since they typically exert little 
leverage over government policies. 
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ers, nor are they rewarded so lavishly for long hours of hard work. The norm 
largely serves as a dividing line within the workforce, segmenting off those who 
strive to be worthy and committed to meeting the demands of the norm from 
those who are unworthy and not expected to adhere to the norm. However, this 
line can be crossed quite easily, at least in a downward direction, and particular- 
ly by women. For example, in many professional workplaces, if a man announc- 
es that a new baby is on the way, he is typically congratulated. A woman making 
the same announcement may similarly be congratulated, but she will also like- 
ly be asked “how soon are you quitting?” The presumption that she will no lon- 
ger seek to function as an ideal worker means that she has crossed this particu- 
lar line with a few simple words. 

The third norm, of individualism, involves a belief that the government does 
not, cannot, and should not be responsible for taking care of those who are un- 
able to care for themselves due to age or disability.!? A classic example of the in- 
dividualism norm occurred when President Clinton signed welfare reform leg- 
islation in 1996. The legislation was, in the president's famous phrase, intended 
to “end welfare as we know it” by removing financial supports for single moth- 
ers and their children and replacing them with resources to help poor moms 
obtain and hold jobs. The legislation enshrined the idea that the government 
should not be in the business of helping people. The norm of individualism was 
reflected in the call for government to abandon social supports for mothers. We 
also see this norm in efforts to privatize our public schools, and in the persistent 
under-funding of programs designed to help the poor.” 

The norms of motherhood, the ideal worker, and individualism lie behind 
the three gaps surrounding care, gender, and income. For example, we can in 
part trace the care gap to the norm of individualism. If enough government re- 
sources were devoted to the direct provision of care, and to providing parents 
and other caregivers with sufficient income and time for their families, the care 
gap could be closed. 

What that analysis misses are the effects of the other two norms. The moth- 
erhood norm allows our society to ignore the care gap—women are expected to 
deal with it out of the goodness of their hearts, and with low or no expectations 
of financial returns. The norm of the ideal worker makes it impossible for many 
men, and an increasing number of women, to have sufficient time for family 
or other care commitments. Even in a two-parent family, both parents typically 
hold down jobs, leaving little time for the unpaid work involved in raising chil- 
dren. The norm of individualism is not the only cause of the care gap. 

The new gender gap, between those who care and those who succeed, is 
most directly attributable to the norms of motherhood and the ideal worker. 
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The motherhood norm leads us to expect that women will not only bear chil- 
dren, but perform the lion’s share of child-rearing as well. Unlike childless men, 
women who rear no children are viewed as incomplete. Women who devote 
all of their time and energies to their children, particularly with no money in- 
volved, are seen as “good mothers.” Historically, the norm of motherhood im- 
plied that working women should have jobs that could be interpreted as “moth- 
ering for pay”—such as teaching, nursing, and secretarial work. Many women 
broke out of these ranks in recent decades, taking professional and managerial 
positions, and these women are often allowed to work the long hours and ex- 
hibit the high levels of commitment to career associated with the ideal worker 
norm. However, a new twist on the motherhood norm emerged: women in pro- 
fessional positions who show signs of even the slightest commitment to fam- 
ily are viewed as deviating from the dictates of the ideal worker norm, and will 
quickly cross (or be pushed over) the line between those women who succeed 
and those who care. 

To be sure, the norm of individualism also plays a role in the new gender 
gap. If paid family leave, and government supports for child care were in place, 
the ability of women to simultaneously function as professionals and parents 
would be enhanced. 

There are alternative explanations for the new gender gap. Economist Gary 
Becker argued that technology makes it efficient for one member of a couple 
to specialize in paid work, and the other in unpaid work. If this argument is 
correct, then attempts to maximize a couple's standard of living will result in 
one member fitting the motherhood norm, while the other fits the ideal work- 
er norm. Imbalance in this view is just a price we pay for economic success, For- 
tunately, research on couples that share paid and unpaid work equally suggests 
that Becker's argument is of limited relevance (see Box 1.2). 

Causes of the income gap can also be found in the norms we have described. 
The rise of the norm of individualism explains why the government reduced the 
value of the federal minimum wage and other income supports, including wel- 
fare payments, thus creating a large group of low-income individuals. The ideal 
worker norm justified increasingly high incomes for professionals and low in- 
comes for those who did not fit the norm. All women faced discrimination in 
the Jabor market in the past, whereas the norm of motherhood has now placed 
far heavier burdens on women who are also caregivers. 

As we shall see in Chapter Five, the norms of individualism and of the ide- 
al worker have become both stronger and more diffuse in recent decades. The 
norm of motherhood has arguably existed far longer. Indeed, the norm helps 
to explain why so many women historically entered caring professions, includ- 
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ing nursing and teaching. What is new today is the application of the norm 
to mothers in professional and managerial occupations. In these settings, the 
norm of motherhood increasingly led employers and co-workers to economi- 
cally penalize women who simultaneously attempt to meet the dictates of the 
ideal worker norm and of motherhood. 

The three norms, of motherhood, the ideal worker, and of individualism are 
linked to our values, or our beliefs regarding what is fair, just, and appropriate 


BOX 1.2 
TECHNOLOGY AND SHARED CARE 


Nobel Prize-winning economist Gary Becker (1985) argued that technolo- 
gy limited the ability of egalitarian couples to share equally in paid and un- 
paid work. He believed specialization is so advantageous that, even if we 
desire gender equality, the best path forward involves half of all men and 
half of all women specializing in unpaid work, with their partners specializ- 
ing in paid work. For example, a woman qualified as an airplane mechanic 
might waste her abilities on child care or be an inferior parent compared to 
her stay-at-home husband. Conversely, the parenting husband would waste 
his skills if he engaged in carpentry, and would require additional training 
to become a qualified carpenter. In Becker's vision, specialization allows us 
to save resources, perform at a higher level, and raise our standard of liv- 
ing. Conversely, egalitarian couples who share equally in paid and unpaid 
work—exhibiting balance in their lives—should be both poor parents and 
poor employees. Becker allows that either women or men could be caretak- 
ers; the specialization is what is important to him. 

Psychologist Francine Deutsch’s (1999) research on equalitarian couples 
fits Becker's argument that such arrangements are associated with econom- 
ic penalties. But technology is not much involved. On one hand, there is 
nothing in the child development literature to suggest that parenting qual- 
ity declines when two parents are involved. On the other hand, the career 
penalties suffered by Deutsch’s shared-care couples can be traced directly 
to the ideal worker norm. The lack of promotions and stifled pay increases 
for shared care couples as employees center around the fact that they put in 
fewer hours of work and not because they are less productive while working; 


indeed, in many cases reduced hours employees are more productive on an 
hourly basis. 
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behavior. Norms are built on values, but then persist, and are then applied in 
new situations in ways that may violate our values. The next chapter describes 
how our culture values balance, including a belief that society should provide 
conditions to facilitate a balanced life. Yet the three norms, rooted in conditions 
that existed in the past, persist and inhibit us from moving forward. 

Fortunately, norms are not immutable. They can be challenged and trans- 
formed with thought, organization, and effort. An example of a successful chal- 
lenge comes from the two-parent, heterosexual home. While norms dictated 
that men serve as ideal workers and women as mothers, the women’s libera- 
tion movement led American men to pick up a far larger share of household re- 
sponsibilities in recent decades, undoubtedly with some prodding from wom- 
en who were increasingly working for pay. Recent studies have shown that men 
in two-parent families performed an average of 23% of housework in 1965, a 
figure that rose to 34% in 1985. A recent study of couples compared survey re- 
sponses with those from “beepers,” where individuals report what they are do- 
ing when randomly beeped during a week, and found wives believing their hus- 
bands performed 33% of the housework, when in fact the beepers showed the 
men performing almost 40% of the work.?! The news with respect to child care 
is even better. Between 1981 and 1997, in homes where both parents worked, 
fathers increased the time they spent with their children by six hours per week. 
By the late 1990s, the typical man was performing more than 46% of all child 
care in these households.”? These studies show that men have begun picking up 
some of the slack at home, and in the process, generating greater balance for 
their wives (if not always for themselves!). New norms had begun to push them 
in other directions. 

Norms are not permanent, but they are something we must pay special atten- 
tion to, particularly when we are interested in making positive changes in our 
culture and society. 


PITFALLS ... 


When doctors are unable to diagnose a patient's illness, they often resort to 
“symptomatic treatment” —treating the symptoms in the hope of curing the dis- 
ease. Sometimes it works, or at least makes the situation tolerable. But more of- 
ten, it fails or can even make the situation worse. Something similar has hap- 
pened with our unbalanced lives. When considering the three gaps, we often 
take such symptomatic approaches because we fail to diagnose the underlying 
causes—causes that are rooted in norms. The results are often less successful 
than we hope precisely because we employ symptomatic treatments. 
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Chapter Six documents three policy mistakes that result from treating the 
symptoms of our unbalanced lives rather than the disease itself. We begin by 
looking at the genesis of very long working days for elementary school teach- 
ers in the United States, an outcome that might have been avoided if the norms 
of motherhood and the ideal worker were understood. The lesson here is rele- 
vant to child care workers who face similar pitfalls as they struggle to be treated 
as professionals. 

Another policy mistake relates to efforts to create fairness and parity for part- 
time employees. In both the United States and Australia, mothers exhibit high 
rates of part-time employment relative to other women or men. But Australia has 
made employment fairer for part-timers, who receive equal hourly pay, health 
insurance, and higher wages (called wage loading) to make up for a shortfall of 
pensions and vacation benefits, all rarities for part-timers in the United States. 
These policies should have improved life for employed mothers in Australia. 
What in fact happened was that far more Australian mothers hold part-time jobs 
than American mothers do, while few Australian or American fathers work part- 
time. Australian women were not able to escape the motherhood norm, and 
ended up holding the bag in terms of low- and no-pay care work, 

Another case where norms explain why good intentions don’t produce the 
desired result is on-site, corporate-funded child care. In Canada and most of Eu- 
rope, working parents take their children to highly regarded government-run or 
subsidized child care centers. In the United States, however, the champions of 
child care were prohibited by the norm of individualism from advocating for 
this proven approach to closing part of the care gap. Instead, the only major 
action taken was a highly publicized effort for corporations to provide on-site 
care. Simple economics, however, tells us that corporations, particularly those 
with many small operations in far-flung places, and small businesses as well, 
will never be able to afford on-site child care for the majority of employed par- 
ents. While these efforts may help a few individual firms retain valuable workers 
and improve morale, they will never make a serious dent in the care gap. 

Chapter Six concludes by providing evidence that norms play out differently 
across, and even inside of, specific workplaces. Even in a workplace setting like 
a university, specific types of conflicts between work and family can vary great- 
ly across academic departments, for instance in Chemistry and English depart- 
ments. Such differences within a single occupation and single industry—profes- 
sors in higher education, for example—are likely to be even more pronounced 
across different occupations and industries. What this shows is that efforts to 
close the three gaps need to account for the diversity of work settings because 

these affect the specific ways that norms play out. 
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--- AND POSSIBILITIES 


I recently heard an executive from one of the Big Three automobile compa- 
nies at a work-family conference describe the implementation of a flextime pro- 
gram at an assembly plant in the Midwest. Flextime programs allow individu- 
als to change their start and finish times, and sometimes involve reduced hours. 
The initiative was challenging because the assembly line operated with multiple 
shifts, typically for 24 hours per day, making changes in working time very com- 
plex. The policy was originally designed to address the care gap: only parents 
were eligible, presumably so they could have more time with their children— 
or at least more time when both the parent and child were awake. Soon after 
the program began, a nonparent approached a manager and requested flextime, 
claiming the exclusion of nonparents was unfair. Recognizing the unfairness of 
giving the benefit only to parents, the manager revised the policy so that flex- 
time was available to any employee for any reason. 

In practice, the change probably made little difference. National survey re- 
sults show that even though men have roughly the same access to flextime pro- 
grams, women use the programs more. For example, among two-income fami- 
lies with kids, mothers are more than three times as likely as fathers to take time 
off to care for a sick child.” 

The flextime program likely left workers either living by the ideal worker 
norm or in accord with the norm of motherhood. The mothers who used the 
program were probably viewed as good mothers at best, and unreliable employ- 
ees at worst. And the absence of any government rules or regulations on the 
matter shows the hidden presence of the norm of individualism. The flextime 
program challenged none of the three norms. 

There was, and is, a better way. The manager could have responded to the 
nonparent's request for flextime by allowing each workgroup to determine the 
specifics of the flextime program—in other words, by implementing inclusive 
processes. Each workgroup could have been held responsible for its role in keep- 
ing the line moving. The workgroup could have simultaneously generated solu- 
tions to working time conflicts and crafted compromises that reflected a com- 
mitment to valuing balance. Although it is possible that everyone would have 
received an identical level of flexibility when workgroups made decisions, it 
seems more likely that workgroups would prioritize their values and needs 
around flexibility, ensuring for example that religious holidays and sick chil- 
dren were accounted for, but perhaps placing a lesser value on shopping trips 
during working hours. 

Norms place blinders over our eyes, but inclusive processes offer hope for re- 
moving those blinders, permitting us to make our values explicit and achieve 
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success through negotiation and compromise. A good example of this is the in- 
creasing amount of work that fathers are doing in the home. This change came 
about because couples negotiated the division of labor at home. By moving be- 
yond the constricting norms of motherhood and the ideal worker, they made it 
easier and more acceptable for men to make a greater contribution in the home. 
The norms of motherhood and the ideal worker still leave their marks on the be- 
havior of most families through substantial gender inequality, but there has been 
a significant broadening of the scope of acceptable and expected behavior for fa- 
thers that contradicts these norms. Negotiations between mothers and fathers 
led to fairer outcomes because women demanded greater equality in the home. 

The blinder function of norms operates far more strongly in our workplac- 
es. The ideal worker is not supposed to discuss family issues in the workplace. 
Mothers who strive to be good parents and good employees are accused of try- 
ing to “have it all” because they “should” either live as ideal workers or instead 
follow the dictates of the norm of motherhood. And the norm of individualism 
leaves the government no role in helping to solve our problems. With inclusive 
processes, our valuing of balance becomes explicit, as do the diverse meanings 
of the term to each of us. Because inclusive processes allow and even demand 
that individuals give voice to their private vision of balance, they facilitate com- 
promises beyond the limited set of outcomes dictated by norms. 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


Incorporating inclusive processes into our action plans are the key to overcom- 
ing the care, gender, and income gaps that prohibit us from being able to strike a 
balance in our lives. While the process of selecting the most useful ones should 
of course be an inclusive endeavor, in the course of writing this book I have 
identified several that I propose as a starting point for this discussion: 


1. Involve workgroups in the redesign of tasks and the implementation of flex- 
ible and alternative working time arrangements. 

2. Involve workplace constituencies, including employees, supervisors, manag- 
ers, and unions, in the redesign of benefits programs and career paths to fit 
ethnic, family, and life course diversity. 

3. Connect community organizations, workplaces, care providers, and govern- 
ment agencies to better allocate care resources and coordinate paid work and 
care. 


Inclusive processes at the level of the workgroup can help us begin to chal- 
lenge the norms of the ideal worker and motherhood as relevant issues and val- 
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ues are made explicit (see Box 1.3). Inclusive processes are also needed at high- 
ex levels. A useful example comes from Local Two of the Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees (UNITE HERE!) union in San Francisco.”* Local Two ne- 
gotiated a child care fund with the major hotels, requiring employers to contrib- 
ute 22 cents for every hour worked by Local Two members. The dollar amount 
involved is small. Nonetheless, the fund represents a response to the specific 
needs of the hotel union’s members, many of whom are mothers. 

The surprise here came from inclusive processes. Local Two’s members asked 
for and received the option to use the fund to pay for prep courses for college 
entrance exams for their high-school-aged children. The request reflected the 
fact that many of the members were immigrant mothers who placed a high val- 


ue on educating their children. 
It is doubtful that any consultant or hotel manager would have developed 
the idea of funding college entrance exam prep courses for employees’ children, 


BOX 1.3 
INCLUSION IN THE WORKPLACE 


Lotte Bailyn, a professor of management at MIT, first suggested inclusive pro- 
cesses in the workplace as a solution to work-family conflict (1993). Bailyn 
and her colleagues later followed up with a series of experiments. In one, 
an engineering environment was operating in a perpetual state of crisis. The 
workgroup proposed having “quiet time” several mornings per week when 
individual engineers could not be interrupted short of a disaster. The exper- 
iment improved productivity while reducing perceived levels of stress and 
crisis.! 

While simple, the idea of “quiet time” emerged from a lengthy process of 
inclusion and involved challenges to various assumptions regarding how the 
workgroup needed to operate, specifically challenging the notion that en- 
gineers, as ideal workers, are perpetually at the beck and call of cowork- 
ers and supervisors. Quiet time was a small change but went beyond a tra- 
ditional flextime program, which is typically seen as an individual benefit 
tacked onto traditional ways of operating. 

in this and other work redesign experiments, Bailyn found that what the 
ideal worker norm tells us to do is not necessarily good for productivity. 


1 See Rapoport, Bailyn, Fletcher, and Pruitt (2002), pp. 113-118. 
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The idea emerged through inclusive processes. As a result, Local Two won the In- 
novative Excellence Award from the Alliance for Work-Life Progress.’ 

Inclusive processes involving community partnerships are also needed to 
overcome the tunnel vision of constrictive thinking. Indianapolis-based Eli Lilly 
and Company pioneered this approach in the 1990s. After developing child care 
for its employees, the corporation came to see the limits of such actions, just as 
occurred with many corporate efforts to provide on-site child care. In response, 
in 1995, Lilly came together with the State of Indiana, community agencies that 
work in child care, and fellow corporations to figure out what was needed in 
terms of child care and how it could be provided. By 1997, the Indiana Child 
Care Fund was established by the state government in conjunction with the oth- 
er organizations. The organization became independent in 1998, and by 2005 
the fund was managing approximately $10 million in public and private funds 
to provide education for child care providers, research, and to facilitate local 
initiatives. Eli Lilly’s management came to understand that successful efforts to 
close the care gap cannot depend on corporate funding alone, and require the 
inclusion of a variety of funders, providers, and community members to make 
wise use of scarce resources.” Other corporations have similarly switched from 
models of corporate-funded child care to a focus on inclusive partnerships in 
tandem with governmental funding.?? 

As this last example suggests, inclusive processes are needed but cannot close 
the three gaps and engender balance in our lives by themselves. We also need 
increased public economic supports, an idea that runs counter to the norm of indi- 
vidualism. The resources required to close the three gaps are simply too exten- 
sive for employers, unions, and communities to provide. The situation calls for 
a substantial role for government legislative and financial support. 

What role should the government have? Again, a final list should be the re- 
sult of inclusive discussions, but as a starting point, I propose the following es- 
sential items: 


1. Paid family leave. 

2. Early childhood education and child care financing. 

3. Guaranteed health insurance. 

4. A minimum wage, indexed to inflation, that lifts people out of poverty. 


By expanding opportunities for parents to care for their children, shoring up 
resources for child care and education, and ensuring access to health care, the 
first three supports would help to alleviate the care gap. By supporting the wom- 
en who strive to fill the care gap today, these supports would also help close the 
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gender gap. The last two supports listed would similarly reduce the gender gap 
by providing health care and higher incomes for the disproportionate numbers 
of women at the bottom rungs of the economy. All of the proposed supports, 
but especially the last one, would help diminish the income gap. 

Unfortunately, passage of relevant legislation is unlikely in the near term. 
Tax bills would rise without any foreseeable benefits for those who already have 
paid leave where they are employed, for individuals who do not plan to have 
children, and for those who stay healthy. Further, costs would rise for individ- 
uals employing minimum-wage workers such as house cleaners and nannies, 
and for fast food chain and grocery store customers. Those most likely to direct- 
ly benefit, low-income, overworked women, tend to be among those with the 
lowest voting rates. 

This bad news comes in the form of a hard lesson: changing norms can take 
a long time. But this should not lead us to give up. It is a safe bet that President 
Reagan would have relished signing the welfare reform bill of 1996 during his 
first day in office fifteen years earlier. But the fact that he was unable to marshal 
enough political support to do so did not cause him to resign. Instead, those 
committed to his ideological vision continued to push forward a conservative 
agenda by changing public attitudes over the next decade and a half. 

Because norms are so deeply entrenched and take time to change, a focus on 
government policies alone will not close the three gaps. Many well-intended 
policy initiatives have led to accommodation rather than the wholesale chang- 
es originally intended—because norms were ignored in designing the policies. 
Both the tools of inclusive processes and a solid foundation of economic sup- 
ports are needed to change norms and achieve balance in our lives, 

If norms are as deep-seated as I claim, they should appear in the very words 
used to discuss the issues. That is indeed the case. For example, many analyses 
of conflicts between work and family revolve around the question of whether a 
woman can have both kids and a career.’ Working Mother magazine, for instance, 
annually recognizes a Top 100 list of corporations that help women answer this 
question in the affirmative,” and the magazine honors a “Working Mother of 
the Year” for successfully combining kids and career. This framing of the issues 
pits the norm of the ideal worker against the norm of motherhood, asking if the 
demands of both norms can be met simultaneously. Viewing these issues as pri- 
vate matters also fits hand-in-glove with the norm of individualism. 

Even if we had a good answer to the question of motherhood versus career, it 
would not help most Americans: only 1.3% of employees can be characterized 
as attempting to successfully live up to both the ideal worker and motherhood 
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norms.” In contrast, more than ten times as many individuals are afflicted by 
the care gap. We will never close the gaps and achieve balanced lives if we let the 
norms determine what questions we ask. 

Fortunately, we can move our questions and analyses beyond those dictated 
by norms, The care, gender, and income gaps can be closed so we can strike a 
balance in our lives. But we need to start by framing the issues: how do we, and 
should we, conceptualize work, family, and life? 
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book first published in 1970, Our Bodies, Our Selves, addressed women’s 

health issues.! Among the book’s claims was that medical research was 

biased in favor of men. Government research funding in particular was 

directed towards diseases that afflicted men, and most medical research 
subjects were men. Resulting treatments were more effective, not surprisingly, 
for men than women. After two decades of criticism, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services responded to this bias in medical research by cre- 
ating the Office of Research on Women’s Health to ensure that diseases affect- 
ing women were given equal priority, and that women were included as research 
subjects in government funded studies. 

The story demonstrates the broad reach of norms, in this case even influ- 
encing medical researchers who place a high value on objectivity. These norms 
were first challenged by the book and later by a broad range of advocates. We 
have moved from a situation where women were routinely excluded from ma- 
jor medical studies as recently as the 1980s, including a famous study linking 
aspirin with a reduced incidence of heart disease. By the 1990s, most partici- 
pants in studies sponsored by the National Institutes of Health were women. 
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The challenge, however, did not lead to complete gender equality in health care. 
Indeed, the report from the U.S. General Accounting Office (2000) that docu- 
ments women’s increased participation in studies also shows that few of the re- 
sulting publications inform us as to whether, for example, women exhibit dif- 
ferent side effects than men in clinical trials of new drugs. Progress has not been 
complete, but what progress has been achieved has been due to the exposure of 
norms—to the recognition that women are not just mothers. 

A more contemporary medical story reinforces this conclusion. Historical- 
ly, the major exception to male bias in medical research fit the norm of mother- 
hood. The vast majority of fertility studies concentrated on women,” and today, 
virtually every woman reading this book is aware that her biological clock for 
childbearing begins to run down at age 35. In addition, the widespread dissemi- 
nation of information on women’s biological clocks was fodder for the backlash 
against women’s entry into the workforce. Women were told they should give up 
their careers in favor of childrearing.? The backlash invoked the norm of moth- 
erhood against the rapidly diffusirig ideal worker norm. 

However, it turns out that men’s aging also plays a role in fertility. A study 
published in 2002 established that men also have a biological clock, and that it 
begins to run down at age 35.‘ The results of this study have not, however, led 
to a rash of media stories about men returning to the home, nor have the re- 
sults led to television movies about young men desperately seeking partners be- 
fore their clocks run out. These facts fit legal scholar Nancy Dowd’s argument 
that contemporary fatherhood norms are nowhere near as clear or strong as the 
motherhood norm. 

The key claim of this chapter is that the norms of the ideal worker, moth- 
erhood, and individualism have shaped our views of work, family, and life. 
Norms influence not only research, but also the language we use to describe the 
issues. To start the process of challenging the three norms, we need to rethink 
the words we use. Such a rethinking leads us to stop viewing balance as a trade- 
off between work and family or work and life—a view closely linked to the ide- 
al worker norm. Reframing the issues also allows us to reframe our conception 
of an ideal family as something that can only be sustained by the unpaid work 
of women—instead we can redefine the family in a way that both challenges the 
norm of motherhood and helps us to value caregiving. Most critically, in the 
following discussion we will start to approach a new conception of balance as 
something that involves a mixture of paid work, unpaid work, and leisure, a def- 
inition that makes sense of earlier research, conforms to common understand- 
ings of the term, and can help us move towards a better life. 
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WHAT IS WORK? 


If a woman tells us she is “working too hard” and “overworked,” we would usu- 
ally interpret the statement as implying that she is stressed out because of her 
job. We view employment as work. Even the titles of popular magazines like 
Working Mother belie this implicit understanding. 

Even where crucial differences exist, employment is usually treated as work. 
Consider practitioners and researchers in the area of work and family studies. 
Practitioners are often hired by corporations to develop and implement on-site 
child care, flextime, telecommuting, and child and elder care resource and re- 
ferral services. Researchers address these programs along with broader issues of 
time and stress around work and family commitments. By the mid-1990s prac- 
titioners switched from the label “work-family” to that of “work-life” profes- 
sionals,° while academics continue to describe themselves as performing “work- 
family” research.’ This schism between practitioners and researchers makes life 
complicated for those attempting to communicate across the boundaries of the 
business and academic worlds. Nonetheless, the difference is rooted in an im- 
portant shared assumption: that demands made by employment are to blame 
for the imbalance in our lives. Both groups believe a lever is needed to coun- 
ter long hours on the job. The difference between work-family researchers and 
ga een concerns whether elfectiy ver emphasizes 

«family, and particularly m } 
of leisu: —— Ba 

Both sides of the field implicitly believe employment is too demanding, But 
is that belief justified? The answer is a qualified “not really.” Work-family re- 
searcher Ellen Galinsky and colleagues at the Families and Work Institute re- 
cently completed a national study of overwork. They concluded that overwork 
was associated with higher levels of employee mistakes at work, elevated lev- 
els of anger directed at the employer and at co-workers, and poorer health out- 
comes including stress and depression. However, they also concluded that: 


Employees who have jobs that provide them more opportunities to contin- 
ue to learn, whose supervisors support them in succeeding on the job, who 
have the flexibility they need to manage their job and their personal and fam- 
ily life, and who have input into management decision-making are less likely 
to be overworked. This is true even when they work long hours and have very 


demanding jobs.® 


As a more direct check, I tested for any correlation between a related measure 
of overwork and the usual number of hours worked per week in the 2002 Na- 
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tional Study of the Changing Workforce. Paid work hours were indeed positive- 
ly related to perceptions of overwork, but the correlation was not strong—paid 
work hours explained only five-and-a-half to 6% of the variance among people 
who said they were overworked.” Clearly, something else is going on. 

Hours of employment have indeed lengthened for some. Although increas- 
ing numbers of professional men and women fit within the definition of the 
ideal worker norm in recent decades, this group still represents less than one- 
fifth of all employees." Further, the average American employee has experienced 
shrinking vacation time: the average annual weeks worked by all prime-age em- 
ployees (those between 25 and 54) rose by more than two weeks per year from 
1976 to 2000." Nonetheless, as the weak link between hours of employment 
and perceptions of overwork suggests, it is difficult to believe that imbalance is 
solely due to long hours of employment. 

We can gain a better understanding of these phenomena if we include time 
spent on tasks for the family and in the home in our definition of work. Femi- 
nist economist Margaret Reid provided a good definition long ago, arguing that 
work is any “activity ... that ... might be delegated to a paid [employee].”'” Because 
many household and caregiving tasks in middle-class families are farmed out 
to child care centers, nannies, household cleaning services, and nursing homes, 
her definition implies that time spent on parenting, housework, and care for ail- 
ing relatives should be counted as work. 

Even though this definition of work is not widespread, it is far from novel. 
Although later research on overwork by other authors ignored housework and 
care,!? the book that initiated the overwork debate did not. Feminist econo- 
mist Juliet Schor's The Overworked American included an entire chapter on fam- 
ily tasks and counted relevant hours of housework and care in her calculations 
of working time. 

Economist Nancy Folbre (2001) documented a related battle, which goes 
back more than half a century, over whether housework and care should be in- 
cluded in our accounting of national economic output. The omission of house- 
work and care from calculations of our Gross National Product (GNP) and em- 
ployment statistics leads to unsettling descriptions of reality: a man who quits a 
paid job to care for his kids, for instance, goes from being a productive to a non- 
productive member of society. Worse still, two househusbands, living next door 
to each other, could hire each other to switch houses and perform the same 
work, and they would suddenly switch from being non-productive to valuable 
members of society even though they are doing precisely the same tasks as be- 


fore. To resolve these problems, many economists have argued that housework 
and care should be included in the national accounts.'# 
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But tossing housework and care for children and other family members 
into the same conceptual basket as employment carries with it some complex- 
ities. Some household activities such as cleaning, cooking, laundry, and gro- 
cery shopping both feel and look like work.'? Other aspects of unpaid work in- 
volve unique responsibilities—for example, a parent cannot hire someone else 
to watch a child's play at school, and an elderly parent in need of care may place 
great value on the fact that a son (or more likely a daughter) is providing the 
care. In relatively few paid jobs is a particular individual so irreplaceable. 

Adding up paid and unpaid work also misses the unique ways in which care 
and employment complement and conflict with each other. Earlier research finds 
that care work in the home can buffer the ill effects of employment stress, and 
vice-versa.!© Research shows that individuals can feel some relief from their job 
stress even when they are engaged in potentially stressful work in their homes, 
and vice-versa. The change in tasks is one part of this and the change of people 
with whom the individual interacts is another. Variety fosters mental health.!? 

Therefore, even if care for dependents is work, it exhibits characteristics that 
suggest it is a distinct job or occupation. In this view, employed parents and 
those caring for ill partners or ailing elders are not simply working long hours, 
Instead, they are moonlighting, or holding down a second job after hours. Es- 
sentially, employed parents and others caring for families while earning a pay- 
check are moonlighting without pay. 

To capture this distinction between tasks performed for the family and those 
for the employer, I differentiate “paid” from “unpaid” work. This distinction fo- 
cuses our attention on the presence or absence of an employment relationship 
and is consistent with the arguments of economists who believe that house- 
work and care for family should be counted as work, albeit unpaid, in the na- 
tional accounts. 

The paid and unpaid work distinction is similar to that drawn by sociolo- 
gist Arlie Hochschild, who documented in The Second Shift the unpaid work per- 
formed by many employed women. If housework is not treated as work, the av- 
erage American woman appears to work fewer hours than the typical man. But 
if housework is classified as work, then women work longer hours than men. 
Many other work-family scholars have also argued that we need to recognize the 
value of unpaid work.!® 

Some readers may object to the term unpaid work with the claim that care 
for family is fun, as journalist Elinor Burkett did in her popular 2000 book, The 
Baby Boon. In this view, any unpaid work is more properly cast as leisure. How- 
ever, this line of argument typically ignores housework and is rarely made with 
regard to care for an ill, infirm, or disabled family member. It instead hones in 
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on parenting and, as a parent myself, I admit to occasionally having fun with 
my daughters. : 

We might also counter the claim that family work is in fact leisure by not- 
ing that many jobs provide leisure as well (see Box 2.1). But at heart, objections 
to the claim that unpaid work is work are firmly rooted in the norm of mother- 
hood and the related notion that care is done for love rather than money. It is 
no accident that critics like Burkett focus on parenting, ignoring other unpaid 


BOX 2.1 
LEISURE AT WORK 


Employees may strive to achieve balance through leisure time at work. For 
example, where personal computers are used in the workplace, employees 
may play Solitaire while on the job. Leisure is often purposefully provided 
by corporations as a buffer against the imbalance associated with the ideal 
worker norm. Arlie Hochschild (1997) discovered that modern corporations 
persuade employees to put in long hours in part by providing leisure and 
a social life on the job, such as social time during meetings and non-work 
including picnics and sports teams for employees. Similarly, Harvard man- 
agement professor Leslie Perlow (1997) studied the dot.coms of California's 
Silicon Valley in the 1990s, and found companies garnering extremely long 
hours from employees in part by providing toys, entertainment and workout 
centers, well-stocked kitchens, and even sleeping quarters. 

In an earlier study, we discovered leisure in the workplace in a surpris- 
ing way. As part of the Time, Work, and Family project, we administered 
time use diaries to elementary school teachers in the late 1990s (Drago et 
al, 1999). The teachers were asked to write down all of their activities for a 
24-hour period. An unexpected finding was that teachers over the age of 50 
were putting in the longest hours for their schools. Neither monetary com- 
pensation nor future promotion opportunities could explain why teachers 
nearing retirement would increase their work hours. The fact that many of 
these teachers were mothers whose children had left the nest provides part 


of the answer—unpaid work responsibilities had decreased, leaving more 
space for paid work. But even after adding in hours of unpaid work for the 
family, we still found the older teachers putting in a longer workday, sug- 
gesting that some of the time spent at and for the school was in fact leisure. 
These teachers achieved balance in part by ‘working’ long hours. 

Parenting has elements of leisure, but so do many paid jobs. 
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care and housework performed for families. The motherhood norm explains 
why it is women rather than men who are the real targets of these attacks on 
employed parents. 

There is, however, a grain of truth in such arguments. If we take the concept 
of unpaid work seriously, then employed caregivers are indeed moonlighting 
without pay. Such moonlighting consumes time and effort and tends to dimin- 
ish employee performance. Following this logic, some corporations require em- 
ployees to sign contracts stating that they will not moonlight. For example, a 
lawyer advises companies to 


distribute a written policy prohibiting [moonlighting] with the understanding 
that violators are subject to immediate termination. No exceptions, No excus- 
es. This practice might seem harsh and it might cause employees to hide their 
activities, Remember, though, moonlighting creates a risk for your firm with- 
out any possible reward.’ 


To be consistent, and if we take the notion of unpaid work seriously, such 
moonlighting prohibitions could be extended to parents and other caregivers. 
As the lawyer implies above, such commitments generate substantial risks and 
no rewards for employers. 

I am not actually suggesting employers implement prohibitions against par- 
enting. Fortunately, such policies are not just immoral; they are also likely il- 
legal.” But if we take seriously the notion that family commitments require 
time, energy, and emotional involvement, then it follows that less time, en- 
ergy, and emotion is left for employment.” As one faculty member at Penn 
State University told us in a recent study regarding academic faculty with fam- 
ily responsibilities: 


I think with my students I used to be a very caring teacher ... And this was be- 
fore I had my second child ... [S]omebody recently said that [there were nega- 
tive comments about my teaching.] She said, ‘well, you are just not warm and 
fuzzy with them! So I said, ‘Aah, well, I have got two kids and they are the ones 


122 


who get that. 


ym Sain 
on the meaning of overwork and imbalance’ 
““Gemands of employment and family" likely to be stressed out. On the oth- 
er hand, by distinguishing paid and unpaid work, we recognize that we will not 
understand imbalance simply by adding up work for families and employers: 
the jobs involved are fundamentally different. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY? 


The way we define family is crucial to understanding which unpaid work com- 
mitments are viewed as legitimate, and who receives various legal protections 
associated with family status. 

Any definition we use needs to account for the fact that American families 
have become increasingly diverse. According to the U.S. Census Bureau, mar- 
ried couples with children comprised 40% of all households in 1970, but only 
24% of households by the year 2000. Whether or not they had children, 71% of 
all households were married couples in 1970, a figure that declined to 53% by 
2000. Individuals living alone were the fastest growing household form. That 
group climbed from 17 to 26% of all households over the period.**.The rate of 
divorce approximately doubled during the period and, although it leveled off 
during the 1990s, around half of all first marriages are now predicted to end in 
divorce,?4 

Looking at individual children instead of households gives a slightly differ- 
ent view of family diversity. As of 2002, only 21% of all children in the United 
States lived with a homemaker mother and breadwinning father. Almost one- 
quarter as many children lived with single fathers (5%). More children lived 
with single mothers (23%), and the largest single group of kids lived with dual- 
earner parents (43%).?5 Families are indeed becoming more diverse. 

These differences, however, mask a constant. The vast majority of women in 
the United States, some 81%, still become biological mothers at some point.” 
The United States has experienced a long-term decline in fertility but, even so, 
the average American women can now expect to bear around two children.?? 
That figure would be even higher if adoptive and step-motherhood was includ- 
ed. Motherhood per se is not disappearing. 

So just what is a family? During the 1970s and 1980s, most research on work 
and family asked how the entry of married mothers into the labor force affected 
their children.” The implicit definition of family involved a heterosexual, mar- 
ried couple with children. But within this context, most research was shaped 
by the norm of motherhood. Men's work and family relationships were large- 
ly ignored. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act (FMLA) of 1993 moves beyond the spouse 
and child vision of families found in most work-family research. The FMLA cov- 
ers about half of all employees and ensures that their job will be secure while 
permitting them to take up to 12 weeks per year of unpaid leave to care for “im- 
mediate family,” a term defined in the Act to include those caring for their par- 
ents, spouses, and children.” The FMLA definition of families emerged from a 
process of creating a broad political consensus around the meaning of family.*° 
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That definition centers on the reality and expectation of care: when one family 
member is ill, we expect another member to drop everything to help out. Man- 
agement professor Teresa Rothausen concludes a review of family as found in 
organizational research by recommending a similar understanding of family 
based on the notion of “responsibility for dependents.” 

Taking Rothausen’s view as a starting point, I define a “family” as two or more 
people with a relationship such that the regular provision or receipt of unpaid work oc- 
curs and, in particular, is expected by all parties when needed.*' This definition is in- 
tended to be inclusive of the broad range of cases that individuals themselves 
would label as involving family relationships. It counts most households as 
families, all co-habiting couples as families or parts of families regardless of 
marital status or sexual orientation, captures the wide range of legal parenting 
relationships covered by the FMLA, and includes most members of families in- 
volved in divorce. It also captures geographically distant relationships where in- 
dividuals are on call when required due to illness or catastrophic events. 

By taking a broad approach, this definition of family challenges the norm of 
motherhood and promotes a new norm of inclusion. That norm is implicit in 
the FMLA, but this definition of family goes beyond the FMLA in its treatment of 
cohabitation and sexual orientation. Recent work by Christopher Carrington, a 
professor of human sexuality, found that virtually all of the issues that confront 
heterosexual couples also affect gay and lesbian couples. If one partner was ill, 
the other was responsible for care, and someone still had to take out the gar- 
bage regardless of sexual orientation. The case of cohabitation by opposite sex 
couples is the same. Where unpaid work responsibilities look like family com- 
mitments, they probably are. 

Although the FMLA does not cover cohabitation, even the most contentious 
types of cohabitating couples—those involving gays and lesbians—are, fortu- 
nately, treated as families by many of the country’s largest corporations. Accord- 
ing to a Human Rights Campaign Foundation report, the number of Fortune 
500 firms rated high on partner benefits and employee training to reduce dis- 
crimination against same-sex couples more than quadrupled in recent years, ris- 
ing from only 13 firms in 2002, to more than 100 corporations in 2005.°° 

Defining families on the reality and expectation of unpaid work is inclu- 
sive of many family relationships, but also serves to limit the number of people 
counted as family members. First, absentee parents who provide only financial 
support to a family are not themselves members of the family. Second, biologi- 
cal parents without contact with their co-parent or children are not family mem- 
bers. Third, individuals living alone and neither expecting to nor actually pro- 
viding or receiving unpaid work are not family members. 
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The absentee parent exclusion follows from Nancy Dowd’s research on fa- 
therhood. Dowd argued that limiting our view of fatherhood to breadwinning, 
as is now implicit in much divorce law and child support provisions, is limiting. 
It constrains the many fathers who wish to engage in parenting but are pushed 
into a purely breadwinning role, adversely affects the many children who do not 
receive care from their absentee fathers, and forces many employed mothers to 
bear the full brunt of the second shift. In Dowd’s view and mine, a father should 
provide unpaid work to be considered a family member. 

Relatedly, biological parents who are not in contact with their children are 
not members of families—it is impossible to provide care when needed if the 
need is never known. This exclusion historically covered the relationship be- 
tween most adoptive children and their biological parents, a situation that is 
changing as more and more biological parents are taking on and being provid- 
ed roles as active members of adoptive families (see Box 2.2). 

The third exclusion from the definition of family—of single individuals— 
means that a burgeoning portion of the American populace is and should be 
cut off from whatever provisions we as a society provide to families. While the 
claim is formally correct, it is worth noting that lone individuals still seek and 
deserve balance in their lives, 

Finally, volunteer work does not fall into the family category, although it in- 
deed involves unpaid work (see Box 2.3). 

By focusing on the provision or expectation of unpaid work, we hone in on 
the ways families are created—through the development of relationships. We 
also focus our attention on the key mechanism through which families influ- 
ence an individual’s ability to achieve balance—through the provision of un- 
paid work. 


WHERE IS LIFE? 


I was shivering in a cold stadium in a small town in Pennsylvania, watching a 
girls’ soccer game, and an obnoxious fan's yelling was making me madder by 
the minute. The phrase that came to mind was “Get a life!” Implicitly, I was 
charging him with leading an imbalanced life. The logic of the thought was that 
this father was living his life through his daughter, and that he needed to gaina 
broader perspective—one that would make his daughter's achievements slight- 
ly less important to him. 

When people utter the phrase, “get a life,” it more typically follows a tale of 
someone answering a cell phone during a child's event, interrupting a casual 
dinner with friends to respond to a beeper, or answering emails late at night. In 
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these cases, the phrase implies the individual is allowing paid work to invade 
and consume the rest of life, and should instead leave employment responsibil- 


ities at the workplace. 


BOX 2.2 
ADOPTION AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


If even biological parents are excluded from the definition of family when 
they are neither involved nor expected to be involved with care of their chil- 
dren, does this imply that biological parents of adoptive children are not 
‘real’ parents? 

In The Adoption Revolution (2000), Adam Pertman, Director of the Evan 
B. Donaldson Foundation, examines these relationships in the context of in- 
creasing exchanges of medical information and enhanced contact between 
the children and their biological parents in recent years. The biological par- 
ents, the adopted children themselves, and the adoptive parent or parents 
are referred to together as the adoption “triad.” 

Historically, adoptions in the United States were mainly “closed,” such 
that the biological parents and adoptive children were denied any opportu- 
nity to make contact with each other. Almost inevitably, however, as the child 
grew to adulthood, he or she would seek to make contact, attempts that 
have been greatly facilitated in recent years by the growth of the Internet. 
Not all contacts are positive, but most are and in no case covered by Pertman 
did the adoptive child seek to abandon his or her adoptive parents (as some 
feared). To avoid related pain, suffering, doubts, and fears among adoptive 
children, many adoptions are now “open,” with the three parts of the triad 
in regular if not frequent contact. 

Is a triad also a family? For mothers, some unpaid work in the form of 
childbearing and perhaps breastfeeding early in the child's life provides 
grounds for claiming family membership, a claim that biological fathers typi- 
„cally do not share. Regardless of those claims, the promise of the open adop- 
tion movement, which Pertman advocates, is that the information necessary 
to initiate or reinitiate family membership is made available to all parties. 

The definition of family used here can help us to understand family pro- 
cesses around adoption. Specifically, the definition suggests that open adop- 
tion would allow individuals themselves to resolve the question of family 
membership. Efforts to keep adoption closed effectively deny this choice. 
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Tweak these stories even slightly and most of us would view them positive- 
ly. Suppose it were a mother at the soccer game who rushed onto the field when 


her daughter was injured. Suppose the cell phone permitted a father to escape 
the workplace long enough to attend his child's piano recital. Suppose the beep- 


BOX 2.3 
CAN VOLUNTEERS ACHIEVE BALANCE? 


Back in the 1960s, my mother, akin to many other married women living in 
the suburbs, performed much unpaid work for the family, undertook volun- 
teer work as director of a women’s chorus and in other ways, and had some 
leisure time as well. Did she lead a balanced life? 

It is probably safe to answer ‘yes,’ since my mother would say that she 
had achieved balance, Indeed, she still directs a chorus to this day, and gets 
a fair amount of help in that endeavor from my now-retired father. For the 
married, stay-at-home mothers currently raising around one-fifth of Ameri- 
ca’s children, volunteer work often serves to create balance, and our schools 
in particular often benefit greatly from this source of unpaid work. 

For older women in financially secure positions, the volunteer approach 
may make sense. But young women employ this strategy at their peril. Not 
only will they often lose power in the family when they quit paid employ- 
ment, but they also place themselves at severe economic risk in case of di- 
vorce or the death of their partner. 

Even where divorce does not occur, the woman's employment opportu- 
nities become increasingly limited the longer she remains out of the work- 
force. A recent report compared the hourly earnings of women who had tak- 
en no time out of the workforce with those who had stepped out for at least 
four years. Women who worked continuously averaged $15.72 per hour, 
while those with at least four years out averaged $9.25, a wage penalty of 
over 40%! 

Most adults perform some volunteer activities regularly (see below}. And 
for adults without family commitments, volunteer activity is central to leading 
a balanced life. Nonetheless, women considering substantial volunteer con- 


tributions when they are young should do so cautiously: they will often pay 


an unexpected, and steep, price when they re-enter the paid workforce. 
1 See Rose and Hartmann (2004), 
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er was alerting a chemist to the fact that she had just won the Nobel Prize. Or 
suppose that answering email late at night allowed someone more time during 
the day to care for an ailing parent. In none of these cases would we dismiss the 
behavior with the phrase, “get a life!” 

All of these stories, and our likely responses, involve a shared valuing of bal- 
ance. Cast as malevolent, the stories are about violations of our notions of bal- 
ance. Seen more positively, the stories are about the ways we strive to create bal- 
ance under difficult circumstances. 

To pin down this notion of balance, we need to move beyond the belief that 
we either must attempt to balance work and family, or instead to balance work 
and life. As argued earlier, these approaches are dead-ends because both trace 
difficulties in our lives solely to employment, and pit individuals with families 
against individuals who have minimal or no family commitments. We instead 
need an approach to balance that incorporates both paid and unpaid work— 
and leisure. 

“Leisure” includes activities beyond work and the performance of physical 
activities such as sleep and personal health care. I therefore define a balanced life 
as including components of paid and unpaid work and leisure. This definition pro- 
vides a new understanding of the term “balance,” where balance means people 
are expected to engage in unpaid work beyond paid employment, that people 
bearing the burdens of unpaid work are expected to engage in paid employ- 
ment, and that everyone should enjoy some leisure. 

Imbalance in our lives occurs when we are missing leisure, unpaid work, or 
paid work. Some readers might be surprised that I include paid work on this 
list. Don’t people dream of striking it rich and telling the boss to shove it? Re- 
search shows that this is not necessarily so, and that paid work, in fact, is a 
very necessary part of leading healthy lives. Feminist path breaker Betty Friedan 
wrote about several cases involving women who did not engage in paid work 
and labeled it “the problem with no name.” That problem centered around the 
isolation, powerlessness, and often trivialized lives that middle-class suburban 
housewives led. Friedan, along with other second-wave feminists of the 1960s 
and 1970s, recommended employment as the answer.** Later studies confirmed 
that the lack of paid employment among mothers was a source of imbalance: 
non-employed mothers exhibit significantly lower levels of psychological well- 
being than those who are employed." Indeed, most individuals claim they 
would continue to perform paid employment even if they won a large sum of 
money.‘ These findings support the assertion that a balanced life includes paid 


work, 
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A larger literature documents the ill effects of lives that are filled with paid 
and unpaid work but little leisure. One set of literature addresses the ill effects of 
very long hours of paid work, a sure recipe for imbalance because both unpaid 
work and leisure are shortchanged.?” But, as mentioned earlier, it is not typical- 
ly hours of paid work alone that create a sense of stress and overwork, The more 
usual culprit is long hours of paid work for an employer combined with unpaid 
work for a family, the problem Arlie Hochschild identified in The Second Shift 
and Juliet Schor documented in The Overworked American. In our study of ele- 
mentary school teachers, we found that teachers performing large amounts of 
unpaid child care and housework for their families cut back on their time work- 
ing for the school but also significantly reduced their time for leisure, sleep, and 
eating.** These lives are unbalanced. 

People without families also need balance. Such individuals can achieve bal- 
ance by performing unpaid work for their communities in addition to paid em- 
ployment and having leisure. If this claim is correct, we should find some evi- 
dence of individuals pursuing balance through volunteer efforts. Such evidence 
indeed exists. Using recent telephone interview data collected each night over 
the course of eight days from a random sample of adults in the United States, 
human development researchers David Almeida and Daniel McDonald calcu- 
lated the total amount of unpaid working time for family and community. They 
found the average respondent performing 22 hours of unpaid work per week 
and, most strikingly, only 4% of the sample performed no unpaid work. The 4% 
figure implies that a majority of individuals without families are typically en- 
gaging in community service. As we might expect, married men perform more 
unpaid work than single men if child care is counted. However, after excluding 
child care, men who are single perform more unpaid work than those who are 
married. This unpaid work signifies an effort to achieve balance. 

If we accept this definition of balance, we still need to determine how many 
hours we should devote to each category. Are 35 hours of employment too lit- 
tle or too much? Are 20 hours per week of unpaid work about right? Should we 
each have 30 hours of leisure each week? 

! believe these parameters of balance have not been defined because no 
single set of numbers exists. Some jobs and some families include more lei- 
sure than others; someone caring for a dying parent likely experiences less lei- 
sure than a performer in a Broadway show, though both undeniably engage 
in work as well. Unpaid work commitments to families change as individuals 
move through processes of partnering with others, raising children, and aging. 
Religious commitments, hobbies, and patterns of community involvement also 
shift over time, making the numeric measure of balance a moving target. 


NEBEN 
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An implication of the ambiguous nature of balance is that only individuals 
themselves can define and detect balance. To help individuals achieve balance, 
we need to know what balance means to each person at a particular point in 
time. Individuals have to inform each other regarding that meaning. And that 
information needs to be acted upon. 

Traditional economists would respond to these arguments by claiming that 
people already balance their lives as well as possible. In analyses like that of 
Gary Becker, individuals rationally choose courses of action to do the best they 
can. Ifthey could do better, they would already have done so. 

My claim that imbalance exists and can be changed rests on the role of 
norms. I believe that people can learn about norms and behavior, and, as a re- 
sult, change them. Harmful norms such as these inhibit us from doing the best 
we can. : 

Consider the recent experiences of a young couple I know. We'll call them 
George and Sarah. The couple completed their college degrees, married, and 
found jobs. A baby arrived a few years later. Sarah quit her job to care for the 
child, and George continued to put long hours into employment. Sarah’s be- 
havior reflected the norm of motherhood. George's behavior fit the ideal worker 
norm. And neither parent gave much thought to any governmental role in terms 
of helping with care, consistent with the norm of individualism. 

This outcome was lamentable. Sarah was the more ambitious member, while 
her husband was more patient. Even if they were going to divide tasks so thor- 
oughly, their abilities dictated that the father stay at home and the mother serve 
as the breadwinner. The motherhood norm overruled this possibility, and the 
closer application of the ideal worker norm to men also worked against the 
possibility. 

The outcome reflected neither the couple's abilities nor their values. This cou- 
ple, along with a solid majority of young men and women, believed that parents 
should share equally in the care of their children.*? Norms prevented the couple 
from acting on these values. If they are like more than 85% of all adult Amer- 
icans, they also believe that the government should have provided paid leave 
for the parents when the baby was born.“ If they lived in any European nation, 
both the mother and father could have taken paid leave.*! But, in this case, as 
events unfolded, the possibility of governmental supports was never discussed, 
and even the unpaid leave available under the FMLA was not used. 

This couple's inability to strike a balance was partially but not totally due to 
norms blinding them to various options. Ignorance of norms is an important 
element, but it does not tell the entire story. Objective circumstances, or what 
economists label “constraints,” also play a role as well. The government does not 
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(except in California) provide paid family leave for new parents to maintain their 
incomes while caring for infants or ill children. Employers rarely offer the option 
of reduced hours to new parents. The claim here is not that we should ignore ob- 
jective circumstances, but instead the subtler one that the widespread nature of 
norms permits them to influence both individual behavior and the constraints 
facing individuals. Corporations may find the provision of reduced hours op- 
tions expensive if they still need to pick up the full tab for health insurance when 
an employee cuts back (and pay the costs of training temporary employees to 
pick up the slack); but they are also influenced by the ideal worker norm, and 
hold negative views of employees who express a desire for reduced hours. 

The words and terminology we use for various purposes have a profound in- 
fluence on our actions. The options we consider, and the options we value, are 
constructed in part by the words we employ to describe and discuss problems. 
At the most fundamental level, achieving a better life requires that we shift the 
terms of the debate away from work and family or work and life, to instead fo- 
cus on the value of balance as a mix of paid work, unpaid work, and leisure. The 
care, gender, and income gaps press us to explore these opportunities. 


NOTES 


1 See Boston Women’s Health Book Collective (1970). 

2 ASRM (1996). 

3 See Faludi (1991). 

4 See Dunson, Colombo, and Baird (2002). 

5 As Perry-Jenkins, Repetti, and Crouter state, the thorniest questions confronting work-fami- 
ly researchers today concern the “theoretical issues of definition and meaning regarding the 
weighty terms of ‘work’ and ‘family’” (2000, p. 993). 

6 For example, the major practitioner organization in the field, the Alliance for Work-Life 
Progress was formed in a merger involving the National Work Family Alliance in 1996. I 
was on the Board of the Alliance for Work-Life Progress for several years. 

7 See, e.g, the Sloan Work and Family Research Network, housed at Boston College’s Center 
for Work and Family at www.bc.edu/wfnetwork/. 

8 Galinsky, Bond, Kim, Backon, Brownfield, and Sakai (2005), p. 5. 

9 The questions, asked of 2,770 wage and salary employees, concerned whether the individ- 
ual usually “felt overwhelmed by how much you had to do at work,” had “been asked by 
your supervisor or manager to do excessive amounts of work,” and had “to work on too 
many tasks at the same time.” Cronbach’s alpha for the additive scale is .751. The adjusted 
R-squared for a linear regression predicting perceived overwork from usual weekly hours on 
the main job is .062, while the comparable figure when usual weekly hours on all jobs is 
considered is .056. Curve estimation to test for quadratic effects only increases the adjusted 
R-squared figures by a maximum of .005. 

10 See figures in Chapter Five. 
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11 The average annual weeks worked for these employees rose from just over 45 weeks in 1976 
to just under 48.5 weeks in 2000. See Bluestone (2003). 

12 See Reid (1934), p. 11. The italics are mine, and the word “employee” has been substituted 
for the word “worker” in the quotation to preclude the use of the term being defined with- 
in the definition. 

13 For instance, see Robinson and Bostrom (1994) or Jacobs and Gerson (1998; 2001). 

14 Among the relevant economists are Nobel Prize winners Simon Kuznets and James Tobin 
(see Eisner 1989, and Folbre 2001). In a slightly different form, this problem arose much 
earlier in the context of developing the U.S. census during the 19th century, as documented 
by Folbre (1991). 

15 See Barnett and Yu-Chu Shen (1997). 

16 See Barnett and Hyde (2001). 

17 This connection has been documented in thousands of studies, particularly as regards the 
linkage between job satisfaction and task variety. See Srivastva, et al. (1975) for an early 
summary. 

18 See Milkie and Peltola (1999) for the claim that women work longer hours than men if and 
only if unpaid work is counted. Books by work-family scholars favoring the view that un- 
paid work is still work include Bailyn (1993}, Folbre (1994; 2001), Fried (1998), Fletcher 
(1999), Garey (1999), Harrington (1999), Heymann (2000), and Bookman (2003). 

19 See Singer (1999). 

20 See Williams and Segal (2002) for relevant U.S. case law. 

21 The argument regarding emotional conflicts first appeared in Hochschild (1983). 

22 See Drago, Crouter, Wardell, and Willits (2001), p. 27. 

23 Figures are estimates from the March supplement to the Current Population Survey. See 
Fields and Casper (2000), p. 3. 

24 See Kreider and Fields (2002). 

25 See Fields (2002). 

26 See Bachu and O'Connell (2001), p. 1. 

27 For the long-term decline, and the leveling off to around two births per woman in recent 
decades, see Ameristat (2003). 

28 Fora history of the field, see Stebbins (2001), and particularly Chapter One on the early fo- 
cus of the research. 

29 Under the FMLA, a wide variety of parenting relationships are covered, including those as- 
sociated with biological, adoptive, foster, and step-parents, as well as employees in loco pa- 
rentis—holding day-to-day parenting responsibilities when a child is young. 

30 Fora history of the FMLA, see Wisensale (2001). 

31 The “expectation” part of the definition is crucial. Absent this part, healthy, productive 
adults who join together as a couple would not be viewed as a family, even if they were 
married. 

32 See Human Rights Campaign Foundation (2006). Relevant organizations include Aetna In- 
surance, American Airlines, Apple Computer, Inc., Eastman Kodak Co., Intel Corporation, 
J.P. Morgan Chase & Co., Lucent Technologies, NCR Corporation, and the Nike and Xerox 
corporations. As of this writing, gay marriage is legal in the state of Massachusetts. It is pos- 
sible that we will see gay marriage legalized in other states, thereby giving such families of- 
ficial sanctioning. But regardless of legality, gay couples can form families according to the 
definition used here. 
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STRIKING A BALANCE 


In terms of the definition of family, volunteering is unpaid work, and such work may oc- 
cur on a regular basis. However, volunteers are not expected to perform unpaid work for a 
specific individual or group for an indefinite period. When a volunteer provides notice that 
the activity is ending, he or she receives thanks for the unpaid work provided. When a fam- 
ily member quits, as can occur during a divorce, the expectation and the implicit promise 
of unpaid work is often denied and broken. 

See Friedan (1963), Simone de Beauvoir (1961) or, more recently, Bergmann (1986). Fora 
contrary view within second wave feminism, see Greer (1970). 

On higher levels of psychological well-being among employed as opposed to non-em- 
ployed mothers, see Barnett and Baruch (1985). 

A 2005 Gallup poll asked employees what they would do if they won $10 million, and 
less than 40% claimed that they would not engage in paid work afterwards. See Gallup 
(2006). 

On the ill psychological effects of long paid work hours, see Parcel and Menaghan (1994). 
See Drago, Caplan, and Costanza (2000). 

For example, the 2002 National Study of the Changing Workforce data finds 54% of em- 
ployed men aged 30 or younger either disagreeing or strongly disagreeing with the state- 
ment, “It is better for everyone involved if the man earns the money and the woman takes 
care of the home and children.” The comparable figure for young, employed women was 
68.8%. These figures were derived from the "2002, 1997 and 1992 National Study of the 
Changing Workforce, Public-Use Files Version 1.0," New York: Families and Work Institute, 
2004. 

See Zero To Three (2000), p. 164. 

See Gornick and Meyers (2003), Chapter 5. 


